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/ MF01/PC01 Plae Poatafe* 

♦Ittaahment BehaVlofr flospltallied. Childreai Infant 
BehaTlori *Infantai *Hothersi Parant Attitudesi 
♦Parent Chil4 lelatlonshlpi *ProsoGlal Behavior 
Baylpy >aental Develepme^^ Indexr fostnatal 
Influences s *Sharing BehaTlor ^ •: 



Sharing behaviors of ^ln€ants who *had experienced 
early separa%ion^ through hospltallMtloh fron their mothers were 
compared to behaviors of Infants who had experlenGad no such * 
separation, iesp^ses of the mothers to their Infaots' prosoclal 
behavior were ^lio anaiyzed, /^ub jacts were twenty 1-year-old Infants 
and their mothers. On the bas*ls of the Infants* neonatal hlatory etch 
pair was assigned to one of two groupai Intensive care Hursery (ICHI 
group and non*ICll group, after completlnq the Bayley Mental Scmlef 
mother*inf ant pairs were seated In an observation room In which four 
toys Were arranged on the floor^ A videotape of each pair was. scored 
for the frequency of seven Infant behavlorsi pointing to toys in the 
toomt showing toys to .«otheri bringing toys to notheri giving toys to 
mother I playing with toys In mother's lap or handsi voca4.i2ing to 
mother while playing with a toyi and smiling at mother while playing 
with a toy* Three ma^rnal behaviors were sceredi vocal responses to 
Infant behavlprsi phy^ responses to Infant behavior^^ and 
posture, ixamlnatlo^ofi the data Indicated that ICM infants displayed 
sharing behaviors less frequently than non*ICN Infants, ICN infants 
exhibited fewer proximal behaviors (such as giving) than noir-ICN 
Infants, Howeverp the more distal behaviors (such a e pointingf 
vocalizlngV were equally frequent In the two qroups. Mothers oi ICN 
infants were ndfr as responsive to their children's behaviors as were 
non-lCN mothers,- fAuthor/JR) . 
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. . For amiy years ^ investigators in pediatrics ^ psychology, and' psychiatry 

if ^ , r_ ^ ^ ' . . . ^ - • ^ . . 

fhave been' concerned with the factors that influence mother-infant attach- 
oent « Even within the first few days of life, early mother-infant separation 
has been reported to ^dveriely affect thtf development of attachment between 
/ mother and infant, V ' . , ^ 

In current Neonatal practice, there are several situations in irtiich the ' ^ 
mother ^nf ant are separated shortly a^ter birth j fpr example, when the 
infant is ainitted to art intensive care nursawy* ^ The ^developmental prognosis 
for such infants is highly dependent upon the quality of caretaking within 
^the environment in which they ar# reared (Sameroff | Chandler, 1975). 
^ Research (Barnett, ^Lelderman, Grobstein, | Klaus, 1970; DiVittb § Goldbergs ^ 
1979; Seashore, Leifer, Bamett, ft'Leiderman, 1973) . has shown that' mothers 
who have experienced early pbst-partum separation j such as that necessitated 
by the hospitalization of the infant in an' intensive care i|ursery, may 
demonstrate less effective involvement with their infants, less confidence 
in their interactions with the infant, and less skillful* caregivlng behaviors ^ 
thah^mothers who have not experienced separation. Such mothers may not be , 
altogether in tune with their babies* needs and may, therefore, interact 
with their infants in ways that do not foster their children's maximal * 
social-emotional developmentL . 



' Hie dlvelopment of social behaviors of children under two years of 
. Egp Is of tea measured by e?:amnlng ^jpsocia^ such as sharing 

CMussen I lisenberg-Berg, 1977). In infane^ sharing is usually defined 
as tha spontaneous pointing to^ showing of J or giving of an object to 
another person* usually an adult * or the infant inanipulation of the object 
'in the adult's hands or IfUp. Rheingold and her associates 6Rh^ingbld, 1973, 
1977; Rhelng'oldi Hay, 8 West/ 19763 'd behaviors with 

chlldr erf between 12- and IS-months of age. Incidental observations have 

ii ■ ■ -. - ^ ^ . • ■ ■ 

"detected the antecedents of sharing, such as pointing to objects, as early 
as 9 months in normal infants, Wieingold (1973) suggests that by sharing 
the infant makes the .mother a "partner in his/ Mtivities by taking the 
.initiative to include her in his discovery and manipulation of toys and 
in his pleasure.;" 

Using procedures similitr to Rheingold ^^s^^^ Cotton (1976) replicated 
Wieingold's findings and suggested that, riot only do sharing behaviors ' 
refletft the .infant's need to es^lore and be indepandeht, but they may also 
provide an index of the nature or degree of maternal -Inf ant attachment. 
Other researchers (Mussen ft Elsenberg-Bergj 1977) have hypothesis 
relationship between the Gomponents of attachment, such as maternal nurturance 
and effective earetaking, and the later appearance of prosocial behaviors 
of the infant/ T^e predisposition toward prosocial behavior may be influenced 
through the mode ling of ,such behaviors during the performance of niirturirig 
childrearirtg practices, 'Since early mother-infant separation is thought to 
adversely affect the attachment of the pair, it Is reasonable to think that 
separation may disrupt the development of sharing behavior* To date, these 
propositions have not been thoroughly investigated, ' 



thm objectives of the .present study were to examine the sharing behaviors 
o£ infa^nts who were separated from their motliers for the first few Wf eks ^ 
after birth due to placement in an intensive care nursery; second , to ^ 
Qonpare^ their^ behaviors to those of infants who experienced no such 
separatlonp and were tajken home by their mothers after the usual ^S-diiy 
interval following birthj pid, third, to Maly^e the responses of the two 
groijps of mothers to Moreover, 
the present study Extends the £%us of ^he separation research 

from the medical j co^itive, and physicaj aspects of the development of the 
child' to the sbclal .and einotional development of the child , which is certainly 
affected by maternal interaction and attachment * , ^ 

Subjects were 28 one«year-old, mother-infant pairs: 14 comprising the 
Intenslye Care Nursery (ICN) group and 14 coiiqnrising the Non-ICN group, 
Thm characteristics of each subject group are shown in Table 1. The ^ 
composition of the. two groups was relatively coniparable in gtender and race* ' 
The evaluations were scheduled to equate both groups on post* conceptual 
age at the time of observation* which corrected for the^rematurity of 
the ICN group on the Bay ley Mental Scale an4 Vlnelahd Social Maturity ^ 
Scale measures. Infants in the ICN group had been separated from their 
mothers due to mild neonatal complications, such as respiratory distress* ^ 
syndrome, which were associated with* prematurity and/or low birth weight. 
The ICN infants also met the following cril^riai birth weight not less than 
1350 grams; gestation time not less than 32 weeks; minimum of one we^k in 
the ICN; Bayley Mental Scale age equivalent between 11 and 14 months, and 
the ability to locomote independently, Non-ICN Infants met the same criteria 
with the exceptions of the ICN experience and birth weight; no infants with 
a birth weight less than 2500 gm. were used. The.Non-ICN infants had 



uncoi^licat^d neonatal h^stoTies and e^eriencad no Reparation from their 
mothers- With the e^ijception pf th^ characteristics used to identify /the 
ICN group CchfonologiQEl age, sastatlon tlirfe, and birth weight), nl 
^piif leant differences were found between the two grdups on any of the 
subject characteristics presented in^Table 1. A medical exam concurrent 

with our observation revealed no abnormalities for the ICN infimts** 

... ... . . * ^ -■ ■ ^ ' i 

Bach mother- infant, pair was tested in a clihic setting, mid foirbwlng 

' / '-^^^^v ^ : ■- ... y - ■■ ■ ^ ■■ ■ ■ ^ " \ ■ ^ - 

^the expiration mid consent procedures, the Bayley Mental Scale md 

^ the Vine land Soci^l^Maturity Scale were administered t ,The igother and 

* " . - 

the Infant were then taken irfto a white ^ 12* x 12' carpeted observation ^ 
room containing only one chair which was placed in a corner* Two pictures 
were hu^g on the walls of the room and a mobile was suspended frcyn the 
ceiling* ITie mother was seated in the chair and instructed to remain 



seated and to be relatlvfly Inactive. Hie'Tnother was allowed to resj 

to her child's behaviors by minimal smiling, vocalizations or , nods dependinj 

iq)on her style* The infant was^ placed in front of the mother facing 

an.aryay of four toys arranged in a predettMiined orderr appi€^im&tely five 

^feet from the infant. TTie toys, a telephone, milk-carrier, baby clutch 

h^ll and blocks j were the sMie as .those used by Wielngold and Cotton, 

Tlia toys were selected for their appeal to 1-year-olds and the frequency 

of sharing responses they elici^^. 

Each session^was 10 minutes long and^ was videotaped through a one-way 
mirror. Each videotape was coded independently by two pairs of trained 



observers who were jiaive to the pu^os^, design and procedures of the st 
The followlffg six infant behaviors ijf^e coded: pointing to toys or jObjects 
(e.g. , mobile pictures in the .room, showing toys to mother^ bringing toys to 



kotherj giving toys to mother^ playing with toys in mother's hands or lap, 
and yocaii^in g t o mother while actively contaetlrig a toy* three jnaternal 
bahaviors were also scorad: v^al responses to tha infant's bahaviors-- 

a.g.^ ''thank you''; or vofeaily ac^^ behavior, physical 

■ ■ y . - ' ^ • ■ ^ ' ■ - ' ^ * . ^ ■ . .• - ' ' ■ , . '■ 

responsas to tha infant's behaviors--e,g. , acGepting a toy and nodding, ^ 
and. ypostura, dither closed Carms o:f lags crossed close to thaJjodscJecMasint 

: - ^ . . ^ . : :, . ^ ■ . v ^ ^■■ 

the chlld^s aceass to tha mother] or opan (arms and legs Ibosaiy posit i6nad, 
making mother accassibla to the child)* Intar-ofesarver agraamant was cal- 
culatad for each bahavlor of aach subjact^ and across all subjects, the \ 
parcentaga of agraemant for each behavior rangid from 97-100%. 



Thm maan frequencies of aach sharing bahayior for the ICN and Non-ICN 
infant groups are shown in tabla^Z, These data suggest thpti the Non-JCN 
group displayed more sharing behaviors (15-07) than did the ICN groups (9,07).. 
All infants in both groups axhlbited at leait one sharing behaviar. Because 
we felt that tha two groups of infants would be more similar in their 
fraquencias for distal sharing behaviors (pointifig, showing,' vocalizing) « 
than in their frequencies for tha more proximal behaVi'ors (bringing, giving, 
playlnjl), we decided to analyze th||sa two groups 6£ belS.viors sepa^ataly* 
All fourtaan infants i^ each grOup showed at least one distal I sharing behavior, 
A multivariate analysis (Hotalling's T^) was performed upon the three distal 
sharing behaviors and revealed no significant diffarancesbatwaen groups, 
TTius, the ICN and Non-ICN infants both displayed^ equivalent levels of distal 
sharing behaviors. I * ^ 

Six ICN infants and nine Ngn-ICN infants exhibited at least one proximal 
sharing behavior, A second multivariate analysis (Hc^telling' s T^) was 
executed for the proximal sharing behaviors and resulted in a marginally 
significant difference between grdups, £(3, 24) = 2*69^ £< .069, Examination 



of tha iinlvariate analyses Indicated that the ICN infanti exhibited fawer 

giving .Behaviors (.29) than did the Non-ltN group CXilpf, £(1^ 26) > 7*^, 

£ < .01. The imivariata analyilB of the bringing behaviors approached 

significance, £(1, 26) - 3.01, £ < ,10, suggeitlng that there Was a trend 

■ ■ - ' . - - ' . = ' ' ■ ' 

toward fewer brihging responigs for the ICN groups thrin for Non-IGNs. ^^us, 

there was a tendency for the Non-IGN infants to display ifore proximat sharing ' 

behaviors than the ICN infarits> ^ . 

Pearson product-Bioment cprrelations were computed between the sharing 

behaviors tPfoximal^-^lstal, total) and subject characteristics shorn in 

Table J for all infants and separately for each group. None of these correlations 



were significant^ iijdicating that differences in sharing behaviors between / 
thp ICN and Non- ICN groups were not attributable to differences in subject 
characteristics, such as birth weight or soc^oeconoroic level. =^ 

"Oie m^an maternal responses to infant scaring behaviors for each group 
are shown in the lower portion of Table 2, ^ese data suggest that the Non-ICN 
mothers (16.71) were more responsive to their infants than were the ICN mothers ^ 
(8*50). A multivariate analysis (Hotelling's T^) of these data revealed a 
iignificant difference between the two groups, £(3, 24) ^ 9,97)[, £ < .001. 
Iftiivariate analyses Indicated that mothers Irt the Non-ICN group ^©^e raore * 
physically responsive to their infants (1.79) than the ICN mothers (•^S), 
£(1, 26).^ 6,47, < .Ol?,*^ Non= ICN mothers also displayed more open postures 
(9^,j3) than did the ICN mothers (4.86), £(1, 26) = 18,19, £ < .001. TTius, 
ICN mothers were Ijss approachable and less physically responsive to theii; 
infants than were the Non-ICN mothers. 

Correlation corfficlpntS* were calculated for the maternal responses and 
the subject characteristics shown in Table 1. These coefficients were all 
nonsignificant, suggesting that the ditfarences between the behaviors of the' 



i 



mbthirs in the two groups cbuld hot be atttibuted to such charaeteri'stws 
as sooioeeonomlc ^^val or tha ntunber of yaara of education of the mother. 
' Responses oJ th^m^ were als^ cpfrelated with infant sharing behaviors 

^^and the pattett^^of these suggested\ that the infants who shar^^more had mora 
responsive mot^irs (e.g., total sharing vs* mothar's responsas^ r ^ .44^ . 
£ < .^OS)* toa pair of intaraiting corjelatAons were batween infant's giving 
'and mothar'i physical rasporises for tha ICN c£ "-.48, ns) and Non-ICN groups 
(£ ^ ,98, £ «';01), Thasa correlations indlftate^ that Non-AN mothars took 
a toy from their infants almtfst* every time the infants, gave them a toy, but 
tha ICN mothers 4id not, ^ , ; 

Hie rftsults of the prasent study are consistent with research deiponst rating 
that ICN mothera are less physically intir^ctiva with ^thelr infants* (Di Vitto , 
I Gbldberg, 1979). These mothars may initially percalvfe their infants to 1 



be siller, more fTagila, and less healthly than non-ICN inf^ts, and they 

_■ _ ^ ^ - ' * = ' ' ' _ 

may also be less prepared for parenting than thevmothers qf full-term. non-ICN 

' . ^ ' ' . ■ y } \ • ■ . . / 

finfmts. Jurthermorp, mothers of ICN infants may be intimidated by the array 
of medical aquipment and trailed p^^onnal surrounding their infants. Tha 
immadiata postpartum a3(periences and percept ipns of the ICN methers may lead 
them to develop feelings of inadequacy, less conpatent careglvlng ^behaviors, 
and less'sklllful social' intaractions with thair^ infajits , ^ 
% Intensive care nursarias probably do little to foster the mothar-infant 
interaction and mayj in fact, hinder it by providing little opportunity to prac- 
tice interactive skills. The^ ICN mothers and infants are likely to be less adept 
social partners bacause they have less experianca in learning to read, predict, ;dr 
recognize salient features of the other^s behavior (Goldbergs 1079). Usually, 
in. a dyadic interaction in which one member of the dyad has limited compe- ^ 
tence^ the interaption may continue to function if the more proficient member 



can conipeniate for the Inadequate social skills of the other member. In a ; 
parent-infarit-dyad, ^the parent must assiane the responsibility of ' compensatingV 
for the 4nfMt»s deficits In social skills because the infant *s behavioral 
repertoire and flexibility are rather limited. With m ICN infant -mother 
pair, the imbalajice in soc^^al skills may be extreme aid may vrnduly stress , 
the mother-infant interaction. ' 

Many of the infant social skills and behaviors are products of his 
interactions with the salient adults in his environment. Sharing is one of 
the earlier developing pro^social behaviors of the infant which may be affected 
by the quantlt^y^d style of the ^parentT^ infant interaction. Ihm findings of 
.the present study suggest that fearly mother- infant separation may have 
lasting effects upon the interaction between mothers ^d their infants, ICN 
infants displayed fewer prosocial sharing behaviors than non- ICN infimts, 
and ICN mothers were less responsive than non-ICN mothers to, the prosocial ' 
behaviors of their infants. FurtheTmore, ICN infants seemed to be less capable 
thm, non-ICN infmts of eliciting maternal responses*. Oyr data indicate that 
the interactional differences between ICN and non-ICN mother-infant pairs can- 
not be attributed to differences in the groups^ socioeconomic levels, 
intellectual functioning^ or other measured .subject variables. 

The present study suggests that the developmental course of other pro- 
social behaviors, such as helping, comJorting, or cooperating, should be 

■ ... 
investigated with ICN mother^infant pairs to see ^whether these prosocial 

, behavior^are also affected by the separation of mother and infant during 
the ICN experience, l^ile the question still remains as to whether the 
deficits in prosocial behaviors of the ICN group will continue to be foimd 
at older age levels, the relationship between early mother-infant separation 
and the development of sharing behaviors at one year of age has been demon- 
strated, ^ 
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Table 1 

Characteristics of Subject Groups 



I Chronological Age \ftt 
tiine of study 

gestation time 

Birth weight 

Length of stay In ICN 



Intensiva Care 
NOTsery Group (ICN) * 
CM|^14 mother- infant pairs)' 

\- \ .. 

13.2 monthf 
34,4 Weeks 

2441,4 grams 

20.3 days 



Bayify Mental Scale 
age equivalent ^ 

Vineland Social Maturit)^! 
Scale age equivalent Y 

Maternal age at birth 
of child 

Mother's years of 
education 

Estimated socioeconomic 

status using Hollingshead 
I Redlich Occupational 
Scale 

(Range 1-7, 4 Is medium^ 
status level) 



Marital status 



12.^ months 
1 . 1 years 
25 tl years 
12,4 years 

4*3 level 
10 married J 4 single/ 



Con^arison - ^ ^ 
Group (Non-ICN) • 
(N-14 mother-Infant pairs) 

12*5 mpn^s, £ < .'00 

40 weeks ^ £ < ,001 

2956.2 grarasi^ £ <|,02' 



12.8 months 

1.2 years 
24*7 years 
13,2 years 



4.1 level 



10 married, 4 single 



*8 males (6 White, 2 Black), 6 females (6 White) 
**7 males (4 White, 3 Black), 7 females (6 White, 1 Black) 
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. ■ •• ■ V :;, Table 2 
Mean Infant and MSt^tnal Behavl^s for the 
' < » iCN sii'd'k^n^lCN Grou^^ 



ICN Grdup 



Non-ICI^ Group 



In^it behavWrs * 

• ^Qxiinal sharing behaviors 
' Bringing a toy tp mother. 
Giving, a, toy to mother*^ 
' .P'la|rtng wi'^ a toy in-fe-'' 
■i^nQ^Ser's hands oy^lap 

Distal sharing b^ha^iors 
* Pointing to t^s or -.objects 



Showing toys' to "mother 
Vocalizing' to mother while 
actively con^tacting toy 

Total sharing behaviors ' 



1.14 
.71 
.29 



7.93 
.93 
1.3S 

5.64' 
9.071 



3.S7 
1.64 
1.79 

.14 

11. SO 
■ 1 . 14 

,15.07 



£ * .06 
£'< .01 



Maternal behaviors 



Vocal responses to infant behaviors 
Ph^sicali responses to infant ' . 
Open posture . ' 

Total responses of mother 



3.21 

• .43 
4.86 
8.50 



5. SO 
1.79 
9,43 

i6.7i 



. y 

. E ^ -02 ' 
£ < .001 
2. < .001 
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